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SERMON XXV. 


BY REV. CHARLES ROCKWEuL,* 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


“TE sea heth spoken, even the strerzth of the sea.”—Isaran 23: 4, 


THE prophecy of which our text is a part foretold the destruc- 
tion of Tyre and Sidon, two ancient and wealthy commercial 
cities on the Mediterranran Sea, north of Jerusalem. This de- 
struction was effected by Nebuchadnezzar, king «° Babyloa, 
after a siege of thirteen years. "he verse from which the ‘ext is 
taken ome thus: “Be thou ashamed, O Zidon, for the sea hath 
spoken, even the strength of the: sea, saying, I travail not, nor 
bring forth children, neither do I ncuzish up young men ner 
bring up virgins.” 





* Mr. Rockweli was for severe’ years a Uhaplain in the United States Navy, has 
since been the pastor of churches in seafaring and c mmercial towr s and cities, an] 
was the author of Foreign i'ravel « ud Life at Sea.—Ep, or Nat. Preacuen. 
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Thus the voice of the sea, or of God speaking through the sea, 
in its strength, or in a loud and impressive manner to Zidon, or 
Sidon, called upon that devoted city to be ashamed, or greatly 
humbled and broight low, in view of the coming destruction of 
her commerce and that of Tyre, so that the sea, like.a mother of 
children, should no longer bear in ships on her bosom multitudes 
of the young from abroad to Tyre and Sidon, by their industry 
and enterprise to enrich and adorn these hapten and profligate 
cities. Thus was the sea to refuse to furnish children, or nourish 
or bring up from abroad young men and maidens to people these 
cities, which, for their sins, were devoted to speedy and fearful 
' ruin. Or the sea is here spoken of as a sorrowful and desolate 
widow bereaved of her children, and with none around her to 
nourish or bring up, or to bear on her gladsome bosom to Tyre 
and Sidon to cheer and to bless them. on 

For this. were the ships of Tarshish, which had traded there 
‘from Tyre, with Tyre herself, to howl for anguish, and Egypt, too, 
was to be greatly pained, because Tyre, the merchant city, where 
Egypt had found a market for her wealth, was soon to be de- 
stroyed. Thus was Tyre, the crowning city, whose merchants 
were princes, and whose traffickers were the honorable of the 
earth, to be brought low, for the sins of those who dwelt there ; for 
“tthe Lord of hosts had purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, 
and to bring into contempt all the honorable of the earth.” 

Thus has God, through. the wildly-wailing winds, and loudly- 
surging waves, often uttered a voice of warning and of woe to 
cities filled with corruption and vice. And how, too, through 
these winds and waves, has the sea spoken in its strength to 
crushed and broken hearts, when its surface has been thickly 
strewn with shattered wrecks, and the floating and sinking bodies 
of its helpless victims. 

I. But the sea often speaks to us in other language than this, ad- 
dressing us, as it does, through the eye as well as the ear, and 
calling upon us to adore and love God for the beauty with which 
he clothes and overhangs it, and for the blessings which, by means 
of the sea, he conveys to us, no less than to tremble and bow 
down before him in view of the vastness and the majestic grandeur 
of the ocean in its more excited and terrific moods. 

Go, then, and stand by the sea in its milder and calmer hours, 
and watch its quiet, easy motion, as it bears along the tiny boat, 
or gently rocks the sea-fowl to rest on its glassy surface, with a 
movement as even and as calm as the breathing of an iniant in its 
peaceful sleep. 

We may, too, listen to the voice of the sea as it gently rolls and 
nestles among the shells and pebbles on its shore, with a murmur 
as soft and soothing as that which we hear in the happy dream of 
a child, or as the sighing of the winds of Autumn among the rust- 
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ling leaves. Or view the little waves as they joyfully chase each 
other, and playfully advance and retreat along the beaten snowy 
gand of the beach, as if full of the life and joy of childhood and of 
youth. Or gaze upon the wide-spread sea, with its waving surface, 
all bright and glassy in the sunny calm, or vivid and sparkling 
with the gentle breeze, as if the stars of heaven had fallen on it, or 
the glittering fragments of a thousand suns were thrown broadcast 
over its surface. Or sail upon the ocean, ever heaving and beat- 
ing as it is, as if instinct with the glad pulsation of a mighty, 
ceaseless, joyous life, and there partaking of that life and motion, 
it seems as if it belonged to yourself, and your own heart was 
heaving and throbbing in unison with the mighty heart of the 
ocean, as it rolls on, the life-blood of this lower world. 

Go forth now upon the sea when the moon and the stars of 
evening are brightly reflected from the glassy oe beneath you, 
and the deep ocean seems another sky; as if the ship in which 
you are were suspended in the midst of a mighty, transparent 
globe, all glittering with the glories of the starry world above, 
beneath, and around you. Or if the wind gently ruffles the sur- 
face of the sea, then will the moon and the stars beneath you seem 
to live, and move, and dance, and leap for joy. Or go where the 
pattering rain-drops, as they fall on the dark surface of the sea, by 
night, sparkle and -glitter like a bed of living, glowing coals of 
fire, while the monsters of the deep, as they play around, or far 
beneath you, seem encased in glittering flame, and the ship, driven 


- saectoalf the winds, rolls off from its sides, and leaves in its 


lengthened wake behind us, it were a mass of boiling, eddying, 
foaming fire. Such is the brilliant phosphorescence of the sea 
with which those who long sail upon it are familiar. 

Look, too, at the gorgeous and ever-varying magnificence and 
beauty of those canopies of clouds with which the Most High 
overhangs the face of the ocean. And what myriads of such 
horizons curtain the wide-spread sea, where no eye of man be- 
holds them ; as if the Great Creator had spread such beauty broad- 
cast over the face of the heavens, and brightly reflected it ‘from 
the depths beneath, that other and purer eyes than ours might, 
from on high, with admiring — gaze upon it. 

As the moon moves onwards in her silent pathway in the 
heavens, she takes along with her the yielding waters of the ocean, 
and. thus, by the flowing tides, is the richly-freighted ship. borne 
safely into port, while the receding waters bear outwards from the 
land‘ the floating bark, and all the teeming filth of crowded cities, 
which else would ferment and stagnate by the shore, causing wide- 
spread pestilence and death. Thus does the moon, as sustained 
and guided by the hand of God, lead ever onwards the waters of 
the ocean, like a mighty beast of burden to labor for the good of 
man. And how are the rays of the moon, as they act on the 
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waves of the ocean, like so many strings of a mighty instrumen 
struck by some archangel’s hand, and giving music fearful pa 
sublime, or mournful and sad as the ebbing and flowing tides 
with terrific power, against the mountain’s side, or deeply moan 
and wail beneath o’er-hanging cliffs, or in vast ocean caves. And 
how does the little sea-shell learn this music, and repeat it to the 
listening ear, like the fondly-cherished and unforgotten songs of 
one’s early and happy days, which ever after are heard and re 
peated with rapture, or with tears. Thus true indeed is it, that 


“Take the bright shell 
From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 
It will sing of the sea: 
So take the fond heart 
From its home and its hearth, 
It will sing of the loved 
To the ends of the earth.” 


The sun in his daily course in the heavens draws upwards from 
the ocean those abundant vapors which, in the form of clouds, are 
borne by the winds over the earth, and descend in showers to 
moisten and enrich it, to cause it to bring forth grass for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man, and feeding those streams 
on hill-side and in valley, which, by means of machinery, so lessen 
and aid the labor of man, and filling those canals and mighty lakes 
and rivers which bear on their bosoms the commerce of nations. 

What a highway for commerce, too, is opened by means of the 
sea, between widely distant lands and portions of the same land. 
What. untold burdens does she bear upon her bosom, opening be- 
fore them a yielding pathway, an ever-ready rail-way, wherever 
they go; and thus are the comforts of civilized life, and the light 
of knowledge, and the Christian faith, widely diffused abroad. 
And what vast numbers of mankind go forth upon the sea, in 

uest of wealth, or knowledge, or friends, or pleasure, or a new 
and distant home, where poverty shall no more crush, nor the 
hand of the tyrant oppress them, and where they may worship 
God as they will, with none to molest or make them afraid. Thus, 
by the blessings of commerce, and by safely bearing onwards vast 
numbers of our race upon its bosom, does the sea ever call upon 
us to praise its great Creator, as him “ who rides upon the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm, who stilleth the noise of the sea, the 
noise of its waves, and the tumult of the people, and who, in 
mercy to those upon the sea, “maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringeth them to their desired haven.” 


II. The sea hath spoken, even the strength of the sea, by its 
vastness and the force and grandeur of its movements. As you 
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view a massive and stately ship, with its mighty hull, its towerin 
masts and wide-spread yards and sails, and in which a thousand 
men have for years their home, how like a kind of floating world 
gigantic and vast, does it seem to you, But as you sail for weeks an 
months in such a ship, how does it ever seem to grow less and less as 
compared with the vastness and grandeur of the heavens above, 
and the sea around you, until it looks to you as but a floating 
atom amid the mighty works of God, while the ocean is to you as 
boundless as eternity, that shoreless sea, on which the soul of‘man 
is tossed when the cold blast of death drives it forth from its little 
haven here on earth. 

Look, too, at the sea in its strength, and listen to its awful voice, 
When the breath of the tempest moves over it; when he who 
made it covers it with dark waters and thick clouds of the skies, 
and lights up the foaming billows with the fearful glare of the 
lightning, and by the voice of his thunder shakes out flowing tor- 
rents from the clouds. Then “the channels of waters are, seen, 
the foundations of the world are discovered, at thy rebuke, O 
Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils.” 


“ His robe is the whirlwind, his voice is the thunder, 
The sea at his footstep is riven asunder ; 
The mantle of midnight has shrouded the sky, 
But we see where he moves by the flash of his eye.” 


As one thus views the ocean from the shore, as it rolls up its 
mighty waves upon the beach, or lashes, in its fury, the roeky 


mountain’s side, or deeply and wildly wails and moans and surges.» 


among the caves and chasms of the up-heaved rocks, and towering 
eliffs, how fearfully or joyfully sublime and impressive is the scene ; 
and how does the soul rise, and swell, and soar, as if itself the 
spirit of the storm, moving in grand and glorious harmony with 

e mighty and exultant throes and convulsions of the elements 
around, And when, by the voice of God, the tempest is. stilled, 
_ and the waves retire and sink to rest, how are we forced to feel 
that—‘‘ The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many wa- 
ters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea;” for he it is whom 
the winds and the waves obey! Who hath shut up the sea with 
doors, and said, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed,” 


IIT. The sea hath spoken, too, and will, we trust, thus ever 
speak, through the electric wire, which here and there lies far down 
in its lowest depths, and which, in coming years, will be more 
widely extended abroad. There shall it lie, speechless yet ever 
speaking, amid the pearls and corals of the ocean, the wrecked'and 
ungathered wealth of mighty ships, and the bleaching bones.or 
undecayed bodies of the countless dead of all ages and all lands 
who slumber there :— 
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“ Where with its waving blade of green 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimaon leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
Where with a light and easy motion 

The fan coral sweeps through the deep clear sea, 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea.” 


Along this hidden pathway of the deep, through all coming 
time, with tongueless eloquence and unmeasured speed, may the 
thoughts and feelings of human minds and hearts ever rush, and 
flash, and crowd their eager way, and thus these thrilling nerves, 
binding the hearts of nations and the world together, shall be all 
alive with tales of commerce and of wealth, of war and ruin, of 
domestic. weal and woe, of ardent sympathy, of joy and sorrow, 
hope and deadly fear. 


IV. Yet again “the sea hath spoken,” in that it appeals to our 
kind Christian sympathy and interest in behalf of those who, as 
seamen, go forth upon thedeep. Many find a home upon the sea at 
an early age, and thus removed from the kind and watchful care 
of Christian friends, where the Sabbath is but little regarded, and 
vile and corrupting language and examples but too often influence 
and injure them, with seductions to vice, which everywhere meet 
them in the ports they visit: thus tempted to evil and removed 
from restraint, it is not strange that the downward course to ruin 
of the young seaman should often be rapid and fearful indeed, 
Nor is this work of corruption and death confined to the young 
of the lower and more vicious classes of society, who have had but 
little religious or parental instruction and restraint. Not a few 
seamen are the sons of those in the higher walks of social, busi- 
hess, and professional life, and have gone forth upon the sea with 
a view to health, or commerce, or from a love of the sea, and a de- 
sire to visit foreign lands. These have a strong claim upon our 
Christian sympathy and care, that we should pray for them, should 
provide for them, in the various ports which they visit, both at home 
and abroad, kind Christian homes, and churches, and preachers, 
such as all true Christian parents would wish to have for their 
sons, should they go forth upon the deep. 

Seamen are, in a great degree, cut off from the comforts of social 
and domestic life, and exposed to the malignant diseases of sickly 
climes, to the fury of the elements, to early and premature decay 
and old age, or sudden and fearful death, and to meet with pain 
and sickness, and to close their lives, with little or no medical skill 
to relieve and aid them, and with no kind hand of wife, or mother, 
or sister or child, to soothe their sorrows and lessen their pains, to 
wipe away the clammy ‘sweat of death, to close their eyes in their 
last wakeless sleep, and to follow them to their lowly graves. 

Look now at the seaman thrown by the tempest from aloft, all 
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crushed and mangled on the deck, or among the foaming waves 
briefly and vainly struggling there; or see him on the sinking or, 
burning ship, or amid the tempest’s rage—clinging to some frag;.. 
ment of a wreck, or rolled and tossed among the fearful breakers, 
there to perish helpless, hopeless, and alone, or doomed to death, 

cold and hunger far away upon the sea, and then say if the.sea, 
does not speak to, and earnestly plead with us in behalf of those; 
who thus toil, and suffer, and die, that they may give to, us the 
comforts and blessings of life. 

Turn now to that poor and lonely widow, (a mother who lost. 
four sons in two ships,) whose manly sons have, in succession, 
found a watery grave, and no record of their fate has reached her, 
until one alone is left, the pride and joy of her lone and widowed 
heart, the stay and staff of her tottering age. And he, too, must 
go forth upon the sea, to earn for her her daily bread. See her, as 
she gives him her Bible and her blessing, and then — out 
upon him until he is lost to her view in the distance, in bitter 
agony of soul she rushes to her closet, and bowing low before 
God, she cries, “ Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and thou wilt 
take away Benjamin also. Spare him! oh, spare him! lest I die,” 
And look yet again upon her, when that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick has borne her to the earth, for her Jas, her 
only son, is heard of no more, and in the anguish of her spirit she 
prays that she may die, for she feels, oh/ she feels, that her burden’ 
is greater than she can bear, and for long, long years, when the: 


rustling leaves or some passing footstep wakes her from her sleep, | 

she thinks, for the moment, that her own, her long lost son has’ 

come, and then sinks down again in all the bitter agony of help- 
ask, 


less, hopeless grief and woe. And hath she not, a claim 
upon your Christian sympathy and prayers to God in her behalf? 

Go with me now to one of those communities where, by a sin- 
gle storm, scores, or an hundred, or more, it may be, find a watery: 
grave, and leave no record where they lie. Thus is there wee 
ing, lamentation and woe, for every family is stricken, as it was 1n° 
Egypt when God smote all the firstborn of the land, “and there 
was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house where there’ 
was not one dead.” Phere, indeed, “ was a voice heard, lamenta-: 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning,” like that of Rachel 
mourning for her children, and would not be comforted because 
they are not. -See such a people, as, Sabbath after Sabbath, they 
all go forth together from the ouse.of God to some headland by: 
the sea, and there stay until the shades of evening gather thickly: 
around them, eagerly gazing in the distance for some traces-of the: 
lost, and then, in sadness and sorrow, turning back to their dwell-' 
ings made desolate by death. And for long, long years, do weep- 
_-ing widows and wailing orphans visit the monument which is 
thickly covered with the names of their sea-buried dead. 
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V. When the sea in its strength thus speaks to us, with the 
voice of wailing, lamentation and woe, how ought we to pray for 
seamen and those connected with them, with all the power of 
faith which God shall give us, that he would save them from 4’ 
watery grave, or, if they thus perish, that he would comfort those 
who mourn their loss, and that in the day in which the earth and 
the sea shall give up the dead that are in them, they may all to- 
gether enter the haven of eternal rest. So, too, should we ever 
pray that the time may soon come when the abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto God, and the isles shall wait for his law, 
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CLEARNESS AND MYSTERY.* 
“He holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it.”"—Jos 
26:9. 


Gop is light, and in him is no darkness. Wherever his pre- 
fuone is manifested, there must be most excellent and resplendent 

ory. 

. This glory is only partially revealed to men. In the figurative 
language of the text: ‘A cloud is spread over the throne.” 

A union of light and of cloud has frequently been employed in 
Scripture as an emblem of God’s presence among men. The pillar 
of cloud which led the Israelites by day was lighted up with fire 
by night. During their encampments the cloud rested over the 

abernacle, and when the divine presence was specially manifested, 
a bright and dazzling splendor, called the glory of the Lord, de- 
scended into the cloud. On Mount Sinai, also, these emblems were 
united. Lightnings and a thick cloud were on it. The glory of 
the Lord abode upon it, and the cloud covered it six days. The 
seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud, 
while the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire. 
At one time, Moses drew near to the thick darkness where God 
was ; at another, the light under his feet was as a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and as the body of Heaven in his clearness. When 
the Temple was dedicated, the same unitéd emblems were dis- 
played. The house was filled with a cloud, so. that by reason of 
it, the priests could not stand to minister, for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of God. When Isaiah saw the Messiah’s 





* The name of the author of this discourse did not reach the Editor. It is needed 
for the contents at the end of the vol. 
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glory it was veiled in a cloud. Ezekiel beheld a great cloud, and 
4 brightness was round about it, and out of the midst thereof. In 
Habakkuk’s vision of Jehovah, his glory covered the heavens, his 
brightness was as the light; there was also the hiding of: his 
wer. In the account of the transfiguration, the union of em- 
Jems is expressed by a single phrase: “ Behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them.” The Apostle John, in the vision granted 
him, saw the glorified Saviour seated upon a white cloud. The 
same Apostle saw, also, the great white throne. Over it, the text 
declares a cloud is spread. 

The significaney of these united émblems is obvious and strik- 
ing. If God had taught us nothing concerning himself, we could 
have known nothing. Darkness, unbroken, must have separated 
us from him. But he has revealed himself, in part, unto us. Con- 
sequently we know clearly many things concerning him. Yet no 
complete revelation has been or can be made; none can know the 
Almighty to perfection. Therefore, whenever we direct our 
thoughts towards him, we must expect to find clear, indisputable 
truths united with unsearchable mysteries. The cloud must, in 
some manner, accompany the light. Sometimes there will be ter- 
rific grandeur, as when the lightnings flashed from Sinai; some- 
times the light shines in the darkness—then the brighter the circle, 
the deeper will be the darkness around. Again, it is neither clear 
nor dark, neither day nor night, but a mild and complete blending 
of both, like the bright cloud which overshadowed the disciples 
when the Mediator stood among them. 

This, therefore, is the theme of discourse furnished by the text: 

IN THE TRUTHS REVEALED CONCERNING GOD, CLEARNESS AND 
MYSTERY ARE UNITED. 





CLEARNESS AND MYSTERY. 


I. Clear truth and unsearchable mystery are united in the reve- 
lation given concerning the nature of God. 

1. The existence of God is at once simple and mysterious. The 
argument by which it is proved contains only a single a of 
reasoning. The conclusion is easily drawn from an acknowledged 
first principle. ‘ Every thing that exhibits marks of design must 
have been the work of an intelligent mind.” Grant this, and the 
existence of God is established by reason. And not to grant it is 
impossible. Children who do not know what reasoning is, uhicon- 
sciously act upon it every day and every hour. Men who detér- 
mine to admit nothing which they can not prove, are compelled to 
take this proposition for granted. In fact, we can not even state 
it for the purpose of proving it without finding the proof’ antici- 
pated. ‘“ Whatever exhibits marks of design.” But “what is 


“design?” The very idea of it implies mental action. The mo- 
— oe assert that design has been exhibited, you declare that 
min 


as previously existed. Thus the proof you seek to furnish 
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yon are compelled to assume, in order to state your proposition, 
ike the world, whose order and beauty furnish its illustrations, it 
is hung upon nothing, and you must be satisfied to have it.so, 
You must not deny that the mountain beneath your feet seands 
strong because you can find no pillars on which it rests. So you 
must take this proposition just as you find it. You can give it no 
support. It gives you all the support you can have. It is rea- 
son’s first stepping-stone, and she must tread on it or stay at home, 
Nay, upon it that home is built—whether it be the spacious abode 
which science, and truth, and refinement adorn, or the hovel where 
uninstructed reason shivers and pines away. It is your only stand- 
ing-point, your only foot-hold—without it you would be sinking. 
in the waves. Therefore, however glorious the Being concerning 
whose existence you inquire, the proof of that existence is very 
simple and plain. You can not examine any piece of human 
workmanship—a pillar, a book, a house, without admitting all 
that is necessary to prove the existence of God—without acquiring 
the only argument by which his existence can be proved. But 
while the argument is one, the cumulation of its instances, and 
therefore the multiplication and variety of the proofs which it 
furnishes, is without end. 


“The meanest pin in nature’s frame 
Marks out some letters of his name ; 
Where sense can reach, or fancy rove, 
From hill to hill, from grove to grove, 
Across the waves, around the sky, 
There’s not a spot, or deep or high, 
Where the Creator has not trod 
And left the footateps of a God.” 


Yet, while so much light shines around the existence of God, 
there is darkness united with it. “The cloud is spread over the 
throne.” Existence without beginning is a theme utterly beyond 
human reason. “ Behold, God is great, and we know him not, 
neither can the number of his P irons be searched out.” We may 

i 


walk safely and surely a little distance along a bright path. That 
God existed before the foundation of the world is inscribed in let- 
ters of light upon all creation; but beyond that, clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him. The mightiest intellect must either re- 
tire, humbled and submissive, or be overwhelmed if it take another 
step. For, be it remembered, a strong frame, and great capacity 
for extended vision, are not sufficient qualifications for walking 
without light. A giant, holding a telescope, will be dashed over 
a dark cliff as soon as a tottering child, ‘ This truth”’—the being 
of a God—says one who could advance to the edge of the light 
with a giant’s strength, and lie down there with a child’s submis- 
sion—‘ This truth is the great mystery of the universe, at once 
the most certain and the most incomprehensible of all things ; en- 
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yeloped in a flood of light, and. an abyss of darkness. - Inexpli- 
cable itself, it explains all besides; it casts a clearness on every. 
uestion, accounts for every phenomenon, solves every problem; 
luminates every depth, and renders the whole mystery of exist- 
ence as simple as it is otherwise unintelligible, while itself alone 
remains in impenetrable obscurity. After displacing every other 
qoolty, it remains the greatest of all in solitary, unapproachable 
ndeur. 

2. There is also a union of clearness and mystery in the revela- 
tion which the Scriptures make concerning the nature of God. 
Jehovah is declared to be the one living and true God, and divine 
attributes, names, and works are also ascribed to Three Persons— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these truths is clearly re- 
vealed, and, united, they constitute the doctrine of the Trinity— 
of Three in One—a doctrine clearly revealed, but incomprehensi- 
ble. With reference to the fact, God bath covered himself with 
light as with a garment; with reference to the mode, he has made 
darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about him are dark 
waters and thick clouds. 

8. One other instance of clearness and mystery in the truths re-. 
lating to the nature of God, remains to be mentioned. 

In the person of Jesus Christ both the divine and human 
natures are declared in Scripture to be united. “The word was 
God”—*‘ The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” He is 
clearly exhibited both as God and as man. 


5 


As man, he was born and increased in wisdom and in stature. 
As God, he declared, Before Abraham was, I AM. 


As man, he was exhausted and fell asleep. 
As God, he arose and rebuked the wind, saying: ‘‘ Peace, be. 
still.’ 


As man, he fasted and was an hungered. 

As God, he fed five thousand men with five loaves. 

As man, he spent a night alone in prayer. 

As God, he walked upon the stormy sea. 

As man, he wart at the grave of Lazarus. 

As God, he said with a loud voice: “ Lazarus, come forth.” 

As man, he cried out upon the Cross: “ My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me,” etc. 
As God, he said to the repentant thief: “ This day shalt thou’ 

be with me,” ete. 


As man, he bowed his head and died. 
As God, he rose from the dead on the third day. 


This union of the divine with the human nature which is 0: 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, is incomprehensible. We pretend: 
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not to explain it, but say with the Apostle: “ Without contro 


pots great is the mystery of godliness—God was manifest in the 
esh.” 


Il. The works of God unite in themselves the clearness and 
mystery of which we speak. 

1. Many of them are clearly exhibited to us. Above, beneath, 
around us, we find innumerable proofs of divine power. -We may 
examine them carefully, may study them profoundly, may absorb 
the 2arnestness of a long life in the investigation of them. Science 
greatly extends uur view. Age after age has witnessed her ad- 
vancement. Instruments of ever-increasing power have been 
caso in her hands, Yet how much darkness accompanies her 

rightest light! Her wonder outstrips her knowledge. The patri- 
arch in the land of Uz confessed his imperfect knowledge of God's 
works. Bat the force of the confession is greatly increased as it 
falls fiom the lips of Newton; it becomes overpowering a3 
Herschel catches it and passes it or to his successor. ‘Lo! these 
are a part Uf his ways; in number and magnitude, in the immea- 
surable space they occupy, they amaze and baffle me. Yet, how 
little a portion is heard of him. The thunder of his power, who 
can understand ?” - Thus, while upon a part of God’s works —a 
little part—light clearly shines, mystery unseerchable surrounds 
# all. And even where the light shines—as we are accustomed to 
say—as we strive to think, even there mystery and clearness are 
inseparably connected. The results of God’s agency are manifest— 
the modes by which they are produced are inscrutably concealed. 
“The Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, saying: ‘ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare, if 
thou knowest. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest ? or, who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon 
are its foundations fastened, or who laid its corner-stone? Hast 
thou commanded the morning, and caused the day-spring to know 
its place? Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea, or hast 
thou walked in search of the depth? Have the gates of death 
been opened unto thee, or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow 
of death? Where is the way where light dwelleth, and as for 
darkness, where is its place ? Hast thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow, or seen the treasures of the hail? Knowest thou the 
ordinances of Heaven? Who hath put wisdom in the inward 
parts, or who hath given understanding to the heart ?’” 

These questions have never yet been answered, notwithstanding 
the earnesé and patient study of God’s works by men of successive 
generations. No approach towards answering them has been 
made. We may say they are beyond man’s reach, at least in the 
present stage of his existence. And they might be multiplied to 
any extend, and addressed to every student of nature. “ What 
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hast thou learned by thy diligent investigations?” The answers 
must all be summed up in a single line—clear truths and unsearch- 
able mysteries. The physician’s attainments. are of this descri 
tion, for he tells his disciples that around every point of light 
which he can discern there is a boundless circle dark as night. 
Follow the chemist, and he will show you results sure and beauti- 
ful, concerning whose causes he can say nothing. Call to the 
astronomer in his sea-girt tower, and his response shall be of daz- 
zling splendor, milder light, and distant rays—all—all surrounded 
by a darkness which he can neither pierce nor dispel. And so 
may we all—so will we all find clearness and mystery in God’s 
works, though some of us may be restricted to humbler walks of 
knowledge. Its hights may be too far above us, and its depths 
too far beneath; but its level plains are before us all. We may 
walk by its hedges—may cross its commons—may wander over 
its heath: —may be secluded in its lowly glens, and yet find clear- 
ness enough to engage all our faculties, and mystery enough to 
confound them al) While a grain of sand presents its chiseled 
evystals to our view, while a drop of dew shines in the morning 
light—while a blade of grass springs up beneath our feet, ora 
frail flower sheds its fragrance through the air, we shall not want 
evidence to assure us at once that God is upon the throne, and 
also that around that throne Lis cloud is spread. 

But why gaze with admiration on a flowe1, and pass by without 
wonder the child who plucks it and scatters it inthe wind?) Why 
search for instruction among the grains of sand and particles of 
dust, and neglect him who in garments soiled and with brow dis- 
colored has strength to bear the burden and hea’ of the day? 
Why ask the astronomer concerning planets and space, and dis- 
regard the eye that looks upon them — the hand that wields the 
ect genius that made it—the devotedness of mind that 
has banished him to his lonely tower—the patience cf mind that 
sustains him there—the flight of mind from star to star, aud be- 
yond them all, an emblem of omniscience and omnipresence—and 
the grasp of mind that binds particles and planets and sy.:items to- 
gether? His gift alone who leadeth forth the hosts of heaven and 
calleth them all by their names. In a word, why limit our view 
to the works of God around us, and forget ourselves in the midst 
of them—ourselves the greatest of them all, “for whose sake all 
nature stands, and stars their courses move?” In ourselves clear- 
ness and mystery are united. If we look at man as an organized 
and complicated system of mechanism, how much is there that can 
be demonstrated with the utmost certainty, bone by bone,. muscle 
by muscle, nerve by nerve; yet in every nerve, and every muscle, 
and every bone, how much that baffles the profoundest,most patient 
study. If we look at him asa living being, how much is there 
that is felt in our own joyous or suffering consciousness: how 
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much that is seen in the ee ae nerved arm of others: 
how much that is heard, ins and song, in laughter and shout- 
ing: how much that is gentle, in the sleeping breath of children, 
and mighty, in the tumults of the people rising above the roar of 
‘the sea. But while these things are plain, so plain that to the un- 
‘teflecting they are without interest because common, yet who can 
solve the mysteries connected with them all? Passing all others 
by, tell me only, What is life? It is not mechanism, for the clock 
which strikes the hours over the generations of the living and over 
the mouldering graves of the dead has it not; it is not spirit, for 
it is ptiensaned’ by the brutes that perish; yet if it departs, the soul 
Wings its flight and the mechanism is first transfixed as if turned 
to marble, and then is resolved to dust. Ask—What is life? and 
the answer is—“ A vapor which soon vanishes away.” Ask it 
again, and another answer comes. “It is Jehovah’s breath that 
will never die.” 

Look at man as gifted with mind, and how much is there in it 
that is undeniable and clear. As to its progress, from its germ in 
the infant to its maturity in the man: as to its achievements in 
knowledge, in speech, in dominion. Yet the mysteries connected 
with every mind, even with the dullest and the weakest—who has 
sounded their depths? Who has done more than sail over the 
surface, and survey a little of the shore, and build a lighthouse or 
a beacon here and there? 

Look at man as a moral being. How certainly does the con- 
science manifest its presence: how clearly does it utter its vuice: 
how quick the perception of right: how deeply seated the love of 
wrong. How undeniable the evidence of a divine original, like, 
as has been said, the ruins of a templein the desert. Equally un- 
deniable also are the proofs of a corrupted nature—the ruins of the 
temple are full of doleful creatures; the wild beasts of the desert 
are there, the owls dwell there, the satyrs dance there, the dragons 
are there, the vipers and unclean birds. Yet who can unravel the 
mysteries of iniquity? The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked—who can know it? 


How poor, how rich; how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity. 
A beam ethereal sullied and absorbed, 
Though sullied and dishonored, stil) divine ; 
An heir of glory—a frail child of dust, 
Helpless immortal, insect infinite— 

I tremble at myself 
And in myself am lost. At home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own: how reason reels— 
Oh! what a miracle to man is man! 
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Learn, then, dear hearer, at least this lesson and be wise. Do 
not cavil at the mysteries of religion until you have fathomed those 
of nature; do not deny or doubt the mysterious revelations con- 
cerning the divine nature until you have explained the mysterious 
certainties of your own. Or else, be consistent—stand up in the 
sublimeness of your folly and declare-—-Myself I do not under- 
stand, therefore I do not exist. 


_ 2,—In God’s works of providence and grace, clearness and mys- 
tery are united. 
ho can deny—who, after candid examination, can fail to be 
assured that God worketh all things according to a fixed plan? 
‘Yet who can tell, after diligent investigation, what the next move- 
ment in that plan shall be? The result may have been revealed so 
as to be certain as Scripture is true, yet who can discern the path 
by which it is to be reached? It is evident both from Scripture 
and from history that God maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him, and out of evil bringeth forth good, yet who can point out 
the process until after the result has been attained? No student 
of history who deserves the name can be ignorant that God as a 
moral governor has controlled it all. Yet if we look at the exter- 
nal events—if we search deeply into the causes which decide them, 
and into the motives which influence men in their performance, 
where, except in special and rare instances, can we trace direct di- 
vine agency? All that appears is huaman—human passion, ambi- 
tion, corruption, energy, prudence, madness and folly. Scrip- 
ture history furnishes numerous illustrations. From Pharoah 
to Pilate, men are set forth acting according to their own charac- 
ters, plans and motives, yet declaring the name of God, manifest- 
ing his power and accomplishing his will. The prophecies con- 
cerning the nations manifest God’s absolute control over them. 
Yet, unless when a special message of warning or mercy is sent 
them, what appears, what can be discovered by the profoundest 
examination except their own conduct working out their own des- 
tiny? The coming of the Messiah was announced ages beforehand 
—the time for it was measured off—the way for it was in constant 
preparation from the day man was driven from Eden until the voice 
In the wilderness of Judea was heard. Yet with the exception of a 
few prophets visibly commissioned, and the destiny of a single na- 
.tion outwardly controlled, what can you find but the pride of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the prudence of Cyrus, the impetnous ambition 
of Alexander, the Sialieny of Marius and Sylla, the celebrity of 
Cesar, the effeminacy of Antony, the flight of Cleopatra in her 
purple galley across the sea? Yet all these must prepare the way 
of the Lord. The events must become more rapid and compli- 
cated as the appointed time draws nigh. A single century must 
be crowded with revolutions because it is the last. The universal 
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sceptre must fall hastily to Augustus, because Judah’s sceptre 
trembles in his grasp. The ape doors of the double-headed 
idol must creak upon their unused hinges, because the angels wait 
to fill the plains of Bethlehem with the chorus—“ Glory to God 
on high. Peace on earth: good will to men.” 

And in those glad tidings clearness and mystery are inseparably 
united. They are so simple that the appointed way for receiving 
the kingdom of Heaven is asa little child. They are so mysteri- 
ous that angels desire to look into them. 

Concerning the design of the Gospel, a wayfaring man need not 
err, and he may read that runneth. Concerning many things con- 
nected with the accomplishment of that design, the divinely in- 
structed apostle finds reason to exclaim—*“ Oh, the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways past finding out. For who 
a dale the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his counsel- 

or 

Its declaration that God maketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure is mysterious ; but its direction—‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling”—is positive and plain, 

Its doctrine that God granteth repentance unto life does contain 
truth above our comprehension ; but its preaching every where— 
“God commandeth all men to repent ”—is felt by children, by ig- 
norant and by gifted men, to be tlie enforcement of a solemn duty 
binding upon all. 

Its revelation concerning the spirit of truth whom the Father 
sends in the Son’s name, is among the deep things of God which 
creatures cannot know; but the argument of the Saviour invites 
the confidence of every heart: “If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
cee who is in heaven, give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 

im. 

The renewal of the heart is the work of God’s Spirit. The oc- 
easion for it is evident in all the depravity which is manifest 
through the world: in all the sin of which each heart is con- 
scious ; in the failure of all human exertions, by teaching, by ex- 
ample, by persuasion to accomplish the work. The fruits of it are 
manifest in whatever of love, of purity, of beneficence, of godli- 
ness, is found upon the earth. The necessity for it is poy and 
solemnly declared by the Saviour: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a man 4 born again he cannot see the Genteu of 
God.” Yet in the face of all these evident truths, you may say as 
Nicodemus did: “ How can these things be?” But from this for- 
bidden, this unprofitable path, the Saviour calls you away : “ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto # ye must be born again. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
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You would not brave the tempest or the tornado, because you 
__ know not whence it arose ;- do not defy the “ae! of the Spirit as 

it sweeps over many hearts, filling them with anguish that com- 

Is them to cry out, “ Men and brethren, what must we do?” 

ou would not. scorn the bracing wind which strengthens your 
bodily frame to-day; then do not despise the assistance of that 
Almighty Spirit who is able to strengthen you with might in the 
inner man. You would not curse the balmy air that fans the brow 
of the sick and dying on their beds of pain; then do not, I en- 
treat you, do not Uarsbenn his gentle influences who comes to 
you, dead in trespass and sins, speaking to your inmost heart and 
inviting you to life and peace. 

Secret things belong unto the Lord your God; be willing that 
he should retain them under his sovereign control. The things 
revealed belong to you. These you must cherish—these you are 
bound so to use that you may do all the works of his law, that 
you may believe his glorious Gospel and be saved. 

The decrees of God concerning you belong to him, nor dare the 
angels turn a leaf or read a line in his book of life. The declara- 
tion belongs to you: “ This is the will of him that sent me, that 
every one who seeth the Son and believeth on him may have ever- 
lasting life.” The promise belongs to you: “ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in nowise cast out.” 

Connected with every prayer that you offer unto God—with 
every prayer that you are required and permitted to offer, though 
you may refuse, there are secret things. How can God be un- 
changeable and yet accommodate himself to your uncertain, your 
inconstant prayers? How can he work out his own plans and yet 
grant your requests? Where is the link which unites his sover- 
eignty in giving with your free agency in asking? My hearer, 
these questions God can answer, and to him the answer belongs. 
That link is in his hand. It belongs to him. He has a right to 
hold it there. But the closet is yours; its door is yours ; its lock 
is yours; its place of secret prayer is yours; the heavenly Father 
who hears in secret is yours; and if you will pray unto him 
yours shall be the reward. ‘“ Ask and ye shall receive, seek an 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


“ Dip not our heart burn within us while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures ?”—Luxe 24 : 32. 


THe greatest tragedy of which the earth had ever been the 
theater, had just closed. 

The mysterious teacher, worker of miracles, example of all vir- 
tues, the wonderful, counselor, ardent friend, had expired on a 
cross. The shout of victorious persecutors had echoed through 
the hills of Judea. The boast in synagogues and in the temple 
was, the new religion is crushed. The leader is in the tomb, cold 
and silent. His followers are scattered. They existed as a sect in 
their Master. Their influence was in the sensations that he cre- 
ated among the crowds of people. They can not rally among 
themselves. One of their chiefs was heard before the crucifixion 
denying his Master with oaths and curses. 

All is quiet now. Formalism is safe from the arrows of truth. 
Hypocrisy can go its way unmolested. 

But the exultation receives a sudden check. On the third day 
there is a rumor afloat. . Pious women, on visiting the sepulcher, 
find it empty, and guarded by two angels in garments of celestial 
splendor. hie declare that they have seen Jesus, You may 
imagine the excitement created among all classes by the news. The 
disciples are full of joy. Some are anxious. The news is too 
good to be true. Some doubt, and wait for the evidence of their 
own senses. The rabble hear the tidings with a sneer. Their 
nature is not capable of receiving an idea of the supernatural. The 
proud Pharisee receives it with consternation. The proofs, before 
the arrest of Christ, impressed him, shook his faith in the old sys- 
tem, brought to his mind certain prophecies. It may be true, after 
all, that he who saved others has saved himself. He did not do it 
on the cross, because the victory would be partial. He waits 
until his enemies have done their worst, until the vital spark has 
fled, and then he takes in hand, at the same time, all foes, temporal 
and spiritual, and conquers them together. 

Chief priests and elders hold a council. Various plans are pro- 
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sed, and motions made to meet the new emergency. At last it 
is decided that a lange sum of money be paid to the soldiers, that 
they may circulate the lie, that while they slept, the disciples came 
by night and stole him away. The saying was commonly re- 
Pated and believed among the Jews; but this did not satisfy the 

Fissiplea. Meeting in groups, walking together, they discussed 
the great question of the day. Two of the Lord’s-friends are on 
their way to the village of Emmaus, distant from Jerusalem about 
seven miles and a half. They are conversing with the greatest 
earnestness, arguing a question of deep and solemn interest to 
all mankind. Prophecies are quoted. Expectations concerning a 
coming Messiah, about that period, are alluded to. The history 
of Jesus, his works, teachings, and spirit are reviewed. Can.these 
reports from the women and others be relied upon? While thus 
absorbed, a stranger joins them, who apparently has just come 
from Jerusalem, and is traveling in the same direction with them- 
selves. 

In considering what ensued, let us contemplate the scene, the 
state of mind, the line of argument, and the effect of the burning 
truths upon the hearts of these disciples. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS, - 





I. Wher Christ drew near, we are told that “their eyes were 
holden, that they should not know him.” Whether this was.some 
mysterious influence exerted upon their vision, or arose from the 
peculiar and supernatural appearance of the Saviour, we can not 
determine. Although the identity of Christ’s body was preserved 
after the resurrection, still there are clear evidences that the body 
underwent some change while in the grave. These proofs are so 
marked that able divines have advocated the doctrine that the 
risen was a spiritual body. Others have been equally earnest on 
the other side. In support of the first position, reference is made 
to the facts that Mary vid not know Christ when he spoke to her 
at the sepulchre; that he appeared in the assembly of the apostles 
while the doors were shut—not entering at any opening that was 
visible to the eye; that he walked for miles with these disciples, 
discussing and arguing with them, without their knowing who he 
was ; that he appeared but seldom after his resurrection, and only 
to his friends, and tarried but a brief period. 

On the other hand, when the disciples were terrified by his sud- 
den and unexpected appearance, and thought that they saw an 
apparition, he proceeds to convince them that he is actually with 
them, and that he is the same being who was crucified and buried. 
The evidences on this point might be perfectly valid, and yet the 
nature of the body, in some respect, might have been changed. 

And in the present case, although the disciples did not 
nize the Messiah in their new companion, still he was actually, fa 
sonally, walking with them. 
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Notice the state of their minds that attracts the Lord of glory, 
They are conversing upon momentous topics, upon heavenly 
themes. The lonely walk, the quiet scenery around them, the 
hush of nature, the Sabbath of forests, and silent hills and valleys, 
contribute to spiritual meditation. 

They are men who hunger and thirst after knowledge. The 
world’s vanities, wealth, favor do not concern them. They dis- 
cuss no selfish plans, no schemes of ambition. Has Jesus risen 
from the dead? Was he the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world ? 

We have reason for the opinion that they had higher and more 
spiritual conceptions of Christ than most of the other disciples, 
and were laboring to establish each other in a pure faith. They 
loved to think of Jesus as the bright morning star, the image of 
the invisible, the Lamb of God, sent to take away the sin of the 
world. 

Touching scenes in his history are called to mind, his precious 
words, benignant looks. Then his reception among men would 
naturally pass in review; their ingratitude, malice, hatred. The 
horrors of the crucifixion were fresh in their minds. They could 
see the flashing spear, the gloom of a darkened sky, the rending 
rocks. The tones of mocking persecutors still rang in their ears, 
The echo of the cry still lingered among the hills: “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” Their sympathies, as well as 
the spirit of inquiry, were stirred to their lowest depths. 

In short, they were in a state of preparation to receive a visit 
from the Lord of glory. Jesus delights to draw near to such. 
Their earnest, heavenly conversation attracted him. Had their 
minds been filled with skeptical views, or mere speculations con- 
cerning the events in his history, he would not have wasted his 
time with them. But the Searcher of all hearts knew what was in 
them, knew all their difficulties, their desires, aspirations, just 
where they needed light. He knew that they were in a condition 
to receive a great blessing. 

And he will visit you, beloved hearer, under similar circum- 


stances. He is more anxious to converse with you, than you are 
with him. 


II. Our next point is the line of argument pursued by the mys- 
terious stranger. 

His opening remark seems abrupt, but is calculated to fasten the 
attention of the listeners. ‘ O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken. With so much evidence and 


ht you ought to be able to reach the truth yourselves. You 
acknowledge that this person, about whom you have been arguing, 
was a prophet, mighty in deed and word, before God and all the 
people. You acknowledge that he was condemned to death and 
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crucified. You are acquainted with the ancient Scriptures, and 
can compare facts with prophecy. And ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory.” 
He then proceeds to give a clear, convincing, and eloquent ex- 
ition of the passages in the ancient Scriptures that relate to 
imself. Beginning with Moses, he goes through all the prophets, 
showing the connection between his history and these ancient and 
inspired records, pointing out the unity pervading them all, and 
constructing an argument which, for beauty of arrangement, 
logical wae f and convincing power, was probably never sur- 
passed. Could this memorable conversation have been preserved 
and transmitted to us, we should doubtless value it as we do the 
Sermon on the Mount. We should have prized it as a revelation 
upon revelation, as a divine commentary upon the most important 
portions of the Scriptures, as pouring divine light upon difficult 
and obscure passages, and settling questions that have agitated 
serious thinkers in all ages of the world. But for wise reasons we 
have not a report of the precious and glowing words that fell from 
the lips of a risen Saviour on this occasion. Two disciples in a 
retired pathway alone heard them. A system of theology, perhaps 
the most concise and logical that Christ ever presented, and one 


that could only be given in its full force after his death and resur- 
rection; one that every inquirer after truth would hail with 
delight; one that would have been an authority to which to ap- 
peal in all ages of the church, and yet its divine light fell upon 


only two minds, and the words have vanished into the air. 

But perhaps it is best that each disciple should for himself obey 
the injunction: “Search the Scriptures, for they testify of me.” 
It may be better that our own powers, reason, judgment, faith be 
thus exercised, that we compare passage with passage, and pro- 
phecy with prophecy, and climb to the summit of the mountain of 
truth, and have these gathered evidences prompt the spontaneous 
exclamation: ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

There is another reason. Christ is ready to have a personal in- 
terview with you, to give a new and fresh commentary. What 
mean his promises: “ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” “TI will send to you the Comforter, who will 
teach you all things.” 

And in how many cases have these been fulfilled? Many testi- 
fy that they have received a divine illumination, that Jesus has 
visited them, and opened the Scriptures, in all their beauty and 
sublimity, pathos and power. Surely he is as ready to impart 
this to one as to another. He has just as much ability and willing- 
ness to communicate with the human soul to-day, as when he was 
upon the earth. The grand error of the Church in the nineteenth 
century is, in practically limiting the extraordinary gifts of di- 
vine grace to apostolic times. Why should not the divine mani- 
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festations, and the consciousness of divine aid, be more a parent 
as Christianity advances, as the day is hastening on when the 
kingdoms of the earth are to become the kingdoms of our Lord ? 
Why should not revelation be as the path of the just man, like the 
shining light, shining brighter and brighter unto the perfect day ? 

But trace for a moment the line of argument pursued by the 
Messiah. 

He went back to Moses, who wrote fifteen hundred years before 
the Christian era, and who recorded the prediction “ that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head; that the scepter 
shall not pass from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
till Shiloh come.” 

He doubtless referred to the promise made to Abraham, that in 
his seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed. Having 
explained these passages, the great teacher takes the earnest list- 
eners through the Psalms of David that relate to himself, first 
calling attention to the second Psalm, which is an inauguration 
hymn, prepared to be sung at the coronation of the Son of God 
upon the holy hill of Sion. There is a fullness of meaning, a rich- 
ness and majesty in the words repeated by Christ himself, as 
though coming from the Father. “Thou art my son, this day 
have I begottenthee. Ask of me and I will give thee the hea- 
then for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” 

ext he refers to a passage in the sixteenth Psalm, “ For thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; ueither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption :”—a passage directly applicable to the point 
under discussion, and one that furnished the text for Peter’s dis- 
course on the day of Pentecost, a discourse that was blessed to the 
conversion of three thousand souls. 

The twenty-second Psalm could not have been overlooked, a 
ortion of which Christ appropriated to himself on the cross, when 
e cried, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” The 

vivid description given in this Psalm, of Christ’s intense sufferings, 
must have been dwelt upon with peculiar force, and also the pro- 
phetic declaration in the 18th verse. ‘They parted my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” So with the pro- 
phecies and allusions in the fortieth Psalm, forty-fourth, sixty- 
eighth and ninth, the hundred and tenth, and others. They all 
furnish abundant and rich materials for the discourse of the 


Saviour, and, in the hands of a divine commentator, we do not 
wonder that they carried conviction and joy to the minds of the 
hearers. 

As Christ entered upon the prophecies of Isaiah, who is justly 
called the evangelical prophet, how must his language have 
glowed with a supernatural fervor, and divine eloquence! With 
what deep pathos and an overpowering strain of close and cogent 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


reasoning must he have followed the prophet’s description of his 
birth, life, mighty deeds, suffering, and death. We may almost 
hear the sublime words, as though the peal of the bells of eternity 
was in the sound, “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder, and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God.” 

With what force does he then appeal to his career, as an accu- 
rate fulfillment of the fifty-third highs: in which we read: “ He 
is despised and rejected of men; a manof sorrow and acquainted ° 
with grief, and we hid as it were our faces from him. Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was oppressed 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth.” 

When the listeners perceived the bearing of these words, uttered 
seven hundred years before, upon the history of Jesus, they could 
not but have been amazed at their previous slowness of heart in 
believing all that the ag, nar had written concerning him. 

This argument coolly examined by the Christian, under any cir- 
cumstances, carries with it irresistible power. But glowing with 
the beauty and fervor imparted to it by divine lips, it could not 
fail to be deeply impressive. The pious travelers saw its force as 
they had never seen it before. They saw, too, in a new light, the 
whole of the ancient Scriptures—the harmony of the writers, the 
unity of design—the extent to which the history of Christ was 
portrayed. divine light encircled the ancient writings, reveal- 
ing their excellences and glories. 

The disciples saw how wonderfully the divine attributes of wis- 
dom and goodness were displayed in God’s dealings with mankind. 
The plan of redemption loomed up before them, like the vision of 
a gorgeous temple, with its dome reaching to the clouds, its pro- 
portions arranged, and its grandeur and beauty wrought by a di- 
“ay architect, and every column and spire luminous with celestial 
ight. 
“But what was the effect of these wonderful revelations upon 
their minds? When they discovered who it was whose eloquence 
had been pouring into their ears, they exclaimed: “ Did not our 
heart burn within us while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures?” Their souls, so to speak, 
were on fire with emotion. Such feelings had never before been 
awakened within them. They could not bear to separate from 
such a companion, but pressed him, as evening was drawing near, 
to abide with them. He tarried long enough to reveal himself, 
and then vanished from their sight. 

Such was their excitement sad intense desire to cheer the other 
disciples with the glad tidings that, without scarcely stopping to 
finish their supper, they rose up and hastened back to Jerusalem. 
The chills of the evening air were gathering over the hills, but 
their hearts were warm with love to the great Teacher and Saviour 
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of their souls, The sun had just set below the horizon, but the 
sun of divine truth had risen upon their pathway never to set. 
The stars were coming out, but their light was dim compared with 
the stars of hope that blazed in their moral firmament. 

The walk back to Jerusalem! How light their step! How 
buoyant their hearts! What a day they had passed through! 
The morning opened with clouds and doubts. Perplexing ques- 
tions agitated them. Now all was clear and bright. A few hours 
earns the resurrection was a vague rumor. Now it is a glorious 
reality. 

Every doctrine of the Gospel has new power over them. Every 
foot of that road is sacred, for it has been pressed by the feet of a 
risen Saviour. In the morning they knew not that they should 
ever again see Jesus. But they have walked with him, listened to 
his conversation, been enriched by instructions that will hang as 
beautiful pictures in their memory through life, cheer their dying 
hours, an mingle with their joy through the ages of eternity. 

With the bright visions of truth, immortal truth, visions of the 
love of Jesus and the mercy of the Father, they hasten back to 
Jerusalem. Reaching a summit that overlooks the sacred metrop- 
olis, they gaze with new emotions on its towers and domes, in their 
joy almost forgetting the wickedness within its walls. Baptized 
with their own spirit, it seems to them the new Jerusalem, upon 
which light has broken from Heaven. As it lies reposing in quiet 
and splendor, it seems the fountain of spiritual waters, whence 
will flow streams that will make glad the city of our God. 

They hasten with quick steps, for they are messengers of glad 
tidings. How natural for one to give to surrounding objects the 
hue of one’s own feelings. You enter a large city after bitter dis- 
appointments, and a sad experience, and the very buildings seem to 
frown upon you. The noise and excitement make you feel soli- 
tary. The wealth and successes of others seem to mock you. On. 
the other hand, enter with a joyful, triumphant spirit, and every 
building, street, church, welcomes you, and happiness breathes in 
the very atmosphere. 

What a change this city has undergone to these travelers since 
the morning! With what different emotions they meet their 
brethren |! 

Beloved hearer, Jesus desires to walk with you, to converse 
with you, to expound to you the truths of our holy religion. He 
only waits to have you prepared to receive him. One hour of 
communion with him will be worth to you years of common time. 
If he will but interpret, you will need no other commentaries. 

Accept the truth as it is in Jesus, and you will have the key 
that will unlock the treasures of knowledge, unlock the gate of 
Heaven, and admit you to an audience with the King of kings. 
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SERMON XXVIII. 


BY EF. Ba Us TE GC Toe, 


PASTOR OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN PUTNAM, CONN, 


THE EVANESCENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
“ We all do fade as a leaf.” —Isa. 64: 6. 


No careful reader of the Scriptures can fail to have noticed 
how much the sacred writers use the material world, both in the 
illustration and enforcement of their themes. They seem to have 
been accurate observers of all the facts and phenomena of nature; 
and all their discoveries here, they skillfully used in the exhibition 
of the highest and holiest truths of theology and religion. They 
habitually regarded the works of nature as the workmanship of 
God ; and their own religious faith strengthened, whenever these 
works evinced to them the kindness or power, and the mercy or 
skill of their great Author. 

And they seem to have studied still more deeply these works of 
the Creator. They saw in them the appropriate figures and em: . 
blems of the most vital and hidden truths of revealed, as well as 
natural religion ; and seemed to lay hold of that greatest of all re- 
ligious truths, that God in his works and in his word, has revealed 
but one system, either of theological or of moral truth. 

Hence, by well-chosen material objects, they set forth to our 
readier notice almost every phase of the unrenewed soul of man, as 
well as its opposite, in the regenerate character of the child of 
God. Religious truth and Christian duties are equally made 
plainer to our understanding, and more effective to our con- 
sciences, by the tangible and life-full forms with which from the 
rich imageries of nature they are clothed. Those holy men, whom 
heaven inspired, heard themselves the word of God, speaking for 
our instruction, in all the voices which go up from his tuneful 
world, and they every where encourage us to listen to the same 
teaching. They had felt the power of that winning though voice- 
less eloquence which thrills on the sensitive soul, from the every 
where felt harmonies of God’s world; and they would have us 
feel their power too. 

In the hands of such writers how instructive, how eloquent 
does the world about us become! Day unto day uttereth speech, 
night unto night showeth knowledge; and there is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard. The bright worlds 
which gem our midnight sky, become, under such teachers, so 
many divine beacon-lights, showing our pathway up to the home 
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of the ae and holy God. The morning sun, rising in his glorious 
strength, calls on us to adore its all-powerful guide; that ascend- 
ing sun, mounting clearer, brighter to his meridian throne, reads 
to us a lesson of the divine life in the human soul ; heaven’s gen- 
tlest winds play upon our feverish frames, only to make us feel 
and acknowledge Soave daily and bountiful care ; the resistless 
blast and the winter’s storm come to speak to our inmost soul of 
the dread power which the eternal God has lulled to rest amid the 
calmest elements of a quiet world. 

The varying seasons of the year, the opening spring-time, the 
strength of summer, the glorious bounty and the fading charms 
of fall, and the stern and icy reign of bleak, desolate winter—all, 
all come with their lessons for our souls—all teach us our condi- 
tion, our duty, or our merge 

Among these scriptural allusions to the material world, for the 
illustration of some important truth connected with our condition, 
stand the words of my text: ‘ FoR WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 

How fitting, how instructive, how solemn a text for the Fall of 
our New-England year. But a few short days ago, all these val- 
leys and hills about you were clothed with their summer freshness 
and grace. Earnest and busy life reigned all over this teeming 
landscape, beautiful most of all for the glad and joyous freshness of 
its living and expanding forms. Sweet flowers opened modestly 
at our fet, with their lessons of innocent gentleness; the grain 
waved beneath the summer gale to gladden our hearts and encour- 
age our hopes; the old tree on the hill-side hung out its murmur- 
ing canopy over grateful flocks, or drew under its cool retreat, 
thankful and tuneful birds. Oh! how much of glad and hopeful 
life did you then see. But it proved not to be immortal. The 
early frost came. The freshest bloom faded. The tender leaf 
shrunk and grew pale. Frost followed frost, and hardier bloom 
and heavier foliage yielded to their power. The saddening work 
has triumphed every where; and the faded landscape spreads 
rr you now only its faded emblems of a frail and fading 
world. 

Inspiration seizes upon the occasion, and would have us study 
and use its lessons, Not the frail flower alone that you watched 
but to see it fade; not alone the choice plant which you nurtured 
only to encounter the withering frost; not the glorious coronal 
which lately festooned the dark green summit of yon embowering 
hills; but, so our text would have us read it, “ WE ALL DO FADE 
AS A LEAF.” 

The fields become then our preacher to-day, and though they 
read us a lesson that we would rather never learn, it will be wise 
in us to listen, If we grieve and mourn over these emblems of 
our own frail and fading lives, our very weeping may end ina 
truer and more enduring joy. In religion as in nature, new life 
ever springs forth from old decay. 
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Let us, then, follow the suggestions which our text farnishes, 
upon— 


I. THE CAUSES; 
II. THE CERTAINTY ; and 
Ill. THE RESULTS OF HUMAN DECAY. 


I. We are now to speak of the causEs of human decay. Why 
should not man, and every thing connected with him, be immor- 
tal? Why should his beauty fade, his physical strength flag, his 
mental vigor falter in its earnest workings, and why, at length, 
should that noble countenance, beaming with an immortal intel- 
ligence, change, and all of that manly form that is perishable, be 
turned away to moulder among the rude elements of dissolving 
and reiibsorbing nature ? 

1. First of all, his present state seems to support a date to its 
existence. He is a member of a mortal world, and its entire 
economy seems to suppose and inexorably to work out his mor- 
tality. How very little of this physical world is changeless! 
Nothing, absolutely nothing in it is permanent. Every thing an- 
nounces its own dissolution. Even the most solid parts of our 
globe are yielding to the wasting power of time. Phe granite 
rock, which you would look upon as indestructible, at “rx gives 
way, and crumbling down, forms the very soil you till. The 
loftiest mountains are all, in their serene and abiding grandeur, 
ceaselessly yielding, nevertheless, to the constant action of nature’s 
elemental warfare, and sending down on their flood torrents the 
basis of many a sand-bar, which, in the flow of ages, shall become 
a verdant and populous island. 

So, too, is it in the vegetable world, whether among the frosts 
of the polar regions, or amid the unvarying warmth of tropical 
climes. Here, also, there seems to be a date to the progress of 
life. The power which produces the freshness and glory of sum- 
mer, exhausts itself ; re» the leaf falls, whether the frost comes or 
not—the tree dies, whether the woodman’s axe finds its sharp way 
to its heart or not. Thus, also, is it in the animal kingdom. Here, 
every thing is limited in its capabilities of life and growth. There 
seems to be a work for life to do in this world, and then, all that 
had life, and used its force, must pass into some other state. Nay, 
life has its own stages of transition, each step of which necessitates 
the next, and all of them suppose and bring on the last. Of any 
man and every man, equally, it is true that his health may be 
perfect, all his habits may most truthfully correspond with every 
law of his physical life, and still he can never bear with him the 
blushing charms of infaney, or the rosy freshness of early child- 
hood, or the firm tread and manly strength of his meridian life, 
into the years of his declining age. A change, provided for in the 
economy of his life itself, will mark his transit from one period to 
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another of his mortal course. How it would have been, without 
the existence of sin with its fatal blight and curse, we will not 
now stop to inquire. But this much is plain, life on earth, wher- 
ever found, among physical beings, has in itself the germs of its 
own decay. Either annihilation or transition is its manifest con- 
dition here. All that lives must change. All that change must 
pass from stage to stage in their progressive history, until the 
dated period of their power of endurance. ‘Is there not an ap- 
pointed time to man upon earth?” This scriptural question will ' 

ring a scriptural reply: “ There is no man that hath power over 
the spirit to retain the spirit.” 

But, leaving this general economy respecting life, look at the 
direct means which promote its decay. 

2. Life has its friction which tasks its powers and wears them 
out. It is filled up with stern duties, demanding watching and 
toil. Days of labor, and nights of study, and thoughtful care will, 
in the course of time, leave their lines deeply traced upon the 
stiffened and wasted form; and the hard-working man, broken 
down in early manhood, finds an early old age; or with a less 
lingering course, totters, midway in his journey, into a premature 

ave. 
we’ Then, with the friction of a life of toil, comes often the 
severe discipline of a life of care, of vexation, and of disappointed 
hopes. The world in which we have this life, is not for us, always, 
a quiet sea. We journey amid hidden rocks and ocean storms. 
Our gentlest breeze may even now swell with the angriest spirit of 
the raging blast. Fear, that turns the rosiest cheek to an ashy 

aleness, may almost instantly unnerve the stoutest heart; and 
bs whom that terror bas once seized, knows how terrible and how 
wasting is its might. 
Even our most every-day life has its exposures to this wasting 
ower. Look upon that young man, just launching his trusting 
ark on the current of his business-life. He has no fear, he sus- 
pects no danger, and on he glides, as gayly and unconcernedly as 

oat the morning birds in the summer air above him. But, trea- 
cherous shoals and hidden rocks lie in his way. His very glad- 
ness and hope have lulled him to an unsafe repose. His ear takes 
in the warnings of experience, his eye is not quick to discern the 
appearance of danger. Yet they are near him. Storms of temp- 
tation are already strong about him. They drive him towards the 
fatal reefs along which ae dashed and wrecked many a gallant 
bark—the breakers of an overmastering ambition, or of a raging 
and ruinous lust. The young man, by some heedless throw, has 
brought upon himself embarrassments from which months of most 
perplexing toil will scarcely free him, He struggles on, it is true, 
to retrieve the wrong step, but it is struggling well nigh against 
hope. Now, will not such profitless struggling fast drink up the 
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spirit, and exhaust even the very life-strength of such an ambi- 
tious young man? 

Or, see one of this world’s successful business men, suddenly 

iled of all the hard-earned treasures of his earnest toil. Unex- 

ted revulsions in business have left him penniless. A single 
night wrested from him his idol, wealth, and he awakes in the 
morning to the harrowing reflection that he is a ruined man. He 
sees no future but one of want—the very evil against which he 
had ever and most resolutely guarded. ‘Tell me, can that poor 
man dwell long on that agony of foreboding without giving some 
token in his wasting form of the evil power which is at work on 
his soul ? 

4, But more common, and more trying than even this, is the 
discipline-of pain to which life on earth is subject. Who of us 
has not experienced the wasting of this corrosive power? Whose 
cheek has not some time turned pale before it? Whose heart has 
not, at times, died within him, beneath a load so crushing? You 
have all seen many a sickly man, and know what a wreck he was 
made. Disease, seated upon some most vital and sensitive part, 
had keyed up to intensest suffering every nerve in that frame of 
clay. It is no marvel that you see it now, bowed down, palsied, 
and nerveless almost, as that of the sepulchred dead. Oh! who 
has not seen or felt these dread ravages which disease and pain 
have made among the else vigorous and manly frames of our race? 

5. But there is still one more waster of life on earth. Sinful 
pleasure, all unlawful indulgence sets its saddest seal upon the 
swollen or wasted, the scarred and the disgraced form that comes 
under its blighting touch. "Tis sad to see the beautiful plant, 
which you have nurtured with care, struck with frost before its 
time ; but how much more saddening to see the human form, dis- 
figured even in the days of its youth and strength by sinful ex- 
cesses! How changed is the countenance of the intemperate 
man! How pitiful or loathsome is the wreck which licentiousness 
makes of its victims! What hecatombs of lives fall every year 
along the broad highways of this world’s bloody deeds and cruel 
crimes! Sin, SIN leaves the deadliest pang that mortal ever felt, 
deep driven into the very heart of human life, and no victim of 
that destroying power can stay the sudden or the certain execution 
of its fearful avenger—Deatu. 

II. How certainly our life on earth fades and decays, we may 
learn from the variety and the constant action of those causes of 
decay, which we have now noticed. The law of nature under 
which we live, is an inexorable law; and this law works out our 
decay. The fiat in which God himself spoke our world into ex- 
istence was not more certain of its result. There is no life on 
earth which can long resist the physical agencies for its ruin. The 
summer’s ardent heat, or autumn’s early frost, or winter’s cold 
blast, will vanquish whatever freshness other causes of decay have 
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pent. Man may live on into extreme old age, and his age itself 
shall furnish the crowning marvel of his life. Few, few of our 
race can so long endure. We may bear up awhile, more or less 
manfully, under the weightiest burdens and disappointments of 
life; but our chafed spirits will at length flag. “'The wounded 
spirit who can bear?” We may toil on, long and stoutly, even 
into the years of old age, but stiffness will, in spite of us, creep 
into the most active form that we retain—palsy may suddenly 
triumph over our firmest strength; the pale cheek, the slender 
voice, the furrowed brow, the attenuated form—all, all will soon 
tell us of the certain success of the power of decay. It has been 
so with all who havelived. It must be so with all that shall here: 
after live. Nature teaches, and God, in nature, ordains it, 

III. Let us now speak of the decay itself, the results of this un- 
ceasing, this inevitable process. 

1. And first, human BEAUTY decays, This is a quality which 
. We, perhaps, too greatly prize, and too sedulously guard. Its lack 
we deem a great misfortune, and by costliest contrivances, seek to 
supply the defect. Yet, natural or acquired beauty will soon fade. 
The most symmetrical form becomes a shriveled and shapeless 
lump ; the brightest bloom of youth and health soon pales; the 
most lustrous eye becomes dim and dark ; the most graceful move- 
ment gives place to most awkward gait and clumsiest step. No, 
no! use every precaution you will; employ every most successful 
invention of cosmetic art; deck thy form with the rarest and most 
attractive and most exuberant ornaments which taste can select 
or wealth supply, yet you can fot retain, beyond its date, the 
fugitive tracery of beauty. Its lines will all vanish, and leave, at 
length, only the clayey mould which, for awhile, it adorned. 
Beauty, when its time shall come, like the autumnal leaf, grows 
pale, and falls from the form on which it bloomed. Never again, 
until the resurrection spring, shall that seared and withered form 
hold out another such leaf. 

2. Human activity flags. You see this flagging every day. 
How soon the light and airy step of youth is followed by the 
soberer tread of early manhood. How unlike the swift and ever- 
changing evolutions of a circle of school-children are the slow and 
measured movements of a venerable company of old men. The 
least impediment trivs now the heavy foot which fails to rise over 
it; and the old man is content, if he may drag himself slowly 
along over the very ground on which he once bounded with the 
swiftest, light of heart and light of foot. 

3. Human STRENGTH fails. Great physical strength lies in 
the compact, well-wrought frame of man. And this is well. He 
has on earth a life of toil to sustain—burdens of great weight to 
bear. He needs an arm strong to execute, and a frame firm and 
muscular to endure such a task. And yet, as certainly as the leaf 
fades, so certainly does this physical strength decay. That hand 
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becomes unsteady—that arm no longer wields the implements 
either of its youthful sports or of its manly toils; that once mas- 
sive form refuses to hold even itself erect; that once firm and 
steady tread, is followed by a feeble, a hesitating, and a fearful 
step; and the old man, now a second-time child, is led or borne 
about by the very playthings which once were dandled on his 
fingers, or trooped about the yard upon his head. How great a 
change! The manliest strength has become the most infantile 
weakness ; and on this mortal shore, there is to be no reinvigora- 
tion of that wasted power. 

4, The human INTELLECT fails. On this point we must speak 
with care. The intellect we believe immortal. Time can not de- 
stroy its powers; nor, strictly speaking, can time enfeeble them. 
Yet it is true, that in this world that intellect is dependent upon 
physical organs for its successful exertions ; and still more so, for 
the manifestations of its power. It both works and expresses 
itself through these organs. If they fail, it, too, must practically 
experience and exhibit the loss. It is in this sense that we are, in 
justice to our theme, obliged to say, that the human intellect fails, © 

And who shall say that this, though it be only an apparent, is 
not also a serious and mournful loss? Every human being in- 
stinctively cries out, in deepest concern, if signs of mental decay 
appear: “ Let my beauty go, let physical activity flag, let mortal 
strength fail, but give me, oh! give me while I live, the full vigor 
and use of my mental powers.” 


But this coveted boon is denied. In this respect, too, do we all 
fade as a leaf. Some retain a stronger hold than others on the 
objects of their intellectual pursuits. They can study with later 
zeal and higher efficiency ; yet all old men are obliged to show, if 
not confess, that they can no longer think and paryg as they could 


in the days of their strength. The strong-minded man of seventy 
years becomes at ninety, as far as this life is concerned, a mere 
child in all that pertains to mind. His memory no longer serves 
him, his judgment has failed, his imagination, once perhaps equal 
to the loftiest flight of genius, has sunk down to the reverie of 
uerile conceit, and amid the most splendid monuments of his 
earning and power, he is most of all pleased to spend his day 
with the babe of his grandson, in happy and not unequal com- 
panionship. 

5. Once more, human AFFECTIONS feel and show this withering 
process. They, too, suffer decay, encountering, but not able to 
vanquish the chills of on-coming old age. ey no longer, as 
once, lay hold strongly on their Liced object. ey loose, more 
and more, their grasp upon those cherished pursuits which once 
awoke the entire energy of the whole man to noblest exertions; 
and there seems to be no new pursuit to absorb and sustain those 
affections. The old man has outlived the generation that he 
loved and lived for; and the new one, that has succeeded, are 
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strangers to him. They have their own pleasures and pursuits, in 
which he feels he can not mingle. He can not love deeply where 
he is so little needed and cared for, and where his highest exer- 
tions are of so little account. His physical wasting has reached 
even his affectionate heart; and there is no longer strength left 
him for those deep and earnest sympathies, those strong emotions, 
those abiding affections, which once made him so ready for every 
deed of friendship and love. 

Thus beauty, activity, strength, mind and heart—all, all that we 
most value and love on earth, fail us here. In all these respects 
do we fade as a leaf. The current of life ceases its healthful flow- 
ing, the vital apparatus for carrying on life’s organic changes 
wears out—the heart falters in its essential work, and every move- 
ment of the physical man becomes as difficult and sluggish as the 
heavy pulsations at the center of life. A gradual or sudden blight 
settles upon the entire physical system, and there is left to us, 
if we still linger on earth, only a faded beauty, a faltering activity, 
_ a strengthless hand and heart, a clouded intellect, and withered 
and thrice-chilled affection. 

One other step only is yet to be taken in this journey of decay.” 
That leaf, which for days has been turning pale, clinging still, 
though tremblingly, to its hold on life, at last falls, not only faded, 
but Fead. And so, too, is it to be with us. Our wasting beauty 
and strength only impressively point us forward to the closing 
date of their existence. All this annual loss of faculty or of force, 
only betokens the loss of life itself. Steadily yet surely as fades 
the forest leaf to its fall, we fade and fail until our death. Oh! what 
a change is that! The end of our earthly life! The freshness of 
life’s health exchanged for the clayey paleness of death! The 
active, noisy hurry of life, turned into the still and motionless re- 
pose of the dead. The bounding footsteps of youth, the unceasing 
care, and toil, and strife of manhood’s busy hour—the weary, bur- 
dened solicitude of age, all, all hushed in the unbroken sleep of 
the grave. Such is the inexorable law of human life on earth. 

Nor need we search far or long for proof. It meets us every 
where. Who of us has not lost a friend? What home among us 
has escaped every mortal pang? Oh! how fast, rather, have fal- 
len from all our parent stems the blasted bloom and faded verdure 
of our summer life! How frequently has the ripened fruit of age 
been gathered from all our circles into the great garner of death? 
The young man, in full strength, is cut down, to be with us and 
to work with us and for us no more. The sweet babe, which we 
so lovingly clasp in our agonized embrace, fades in our arms, to 
be laid, a blasted bud, in its early grave. 

And then, as if these occasional proofs were insufficient, like 
some sudden blast of the autumn storm, some fearful plague sweeps 
over the land, and leaves its frightful ravages in every home. 

Flames burst forth from the storm-driven hull of some monarch 
















































ship; and its crowded deck agonizes and prays in vain for help. 
The flames and the waves triumph over the helpless hundreds in 
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their fatal power. 

The ponderous train, bearing to their earthly homes hundreds 
more, who even now reach forth the hand of ting, is sudden] 
thrown from its track, and in that awful crash go down, mandiel 
and dead, still other hecatombs of our kind. 

The thunders of artillery are every year silencing the death- 
groans of — who can tell—how many more, and earth’s wide 
slaughter-fields are strown with uncounted dead of the loved and 
the loving, of the valiant and strong. 

But, tell me, where are the generations of the past ages? Go 
with me to the graves of our world. All that is mortal of them 
you will find there. They sleep as sleep the leaves of a thousand 
summers, mingled in inseparable companionship with the dust on 
which you tread. And where, oh! where are the many missing 
ones whem we once loved and lived for? They have faded away 
from our sight. The spoiler came and forced them from our em- 
brace. We saw his arrow drink from their heart its last life. 
Pale and cold, we laid them to their rest, and they sleep in their 
chill homes still. We can not wake them there. Their echoless 
mounds only mock our grief, and we are obliged to leave them in 
the relentless prison of the dead. Oh! tell me, have they not all 
faded as the leaf? 

But, and we must accept this closely practical application of our 
theme, we who now live, and who meet in this house of God to- 
day, WE do all fade as a leaf. Look on thyself, my friend. Are 
there no signs of decay within and about you? Thou hast care, 
will it not wear away thy life-strings? Thou hast pain at times, 
will it not vanquish thy strength? Thou art journeying on, 
week after week, borne along then resistlessly towards old age, 
towards the grave. Stop, then, to think. Tou art fading like 
a leaf. A few more days and thy change shall come. Thy pale, 
cold form shall be borne from thy vacant home, to some resting- 
place for thee, dead. 

All of us who are gathered with thee here to-day, shall follow 
or precede thee. We shall lie down on the same cold bed, to 
sleep our last long sleep with thee. The world, though full of 
life, and mirth, and business, then, will not disturb us there. No 
voice of friend or foe shall wake our sleep. Our epitaph will 
already have been written. It will read for you and for me, ALL 
THESE DID FADE AS A LEAF. 

Thus have I endeavored, beloved hearers, to exhibit to you the 
simple teachings of my text, Though a mournful theme, may it 
not prove a fruitless one! Revealing so clearly to us the fadin 
nature of all earthly charms, and the perishable character of al 
earthly treasure, may it at least raise our thoughts and desires 

towards the fadeless beauty and enduring good of another and a 
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better life. While we thus mingle in this solemn procession of a 
dying world, and feel ourselves to be on the way to the grave of 
our own mortality, we may yet rejoice in the assurance, that we 
are not all mortal. “I shall not all die,” was the exultant lan- 
guage even of a heathen poet. “To die is gain,” is the nobler 
triumph song of the Ohristian’s faith. Know you not, that the 
very decay of nature around you is needed to me for the 
fresher and fuller bloom and fruitage of another year? Know you 
not that light ever bursts forth more gloriously effulgent from be- 
hind darkest storm-clouds? And have you not often experienced 
the truest and fullest joy of your earthly state, as the gift of hours 
of deepest fear and intensest pain? Oh! it is true, paradoxical 
though it seem; they are throes of deepest anguish and pain, that 
bring forth for us our highest and richest joys. 

Learn, then, from our theme, a lesson full of hope, no less than 
its lessons of caution and of warning. “This mortal shall put on 
immortality.” Unless we die, we shall never live again. Larth’s 
fading life the sooner opens upon the unfading bloom of heaven; 
and all that is perishing and mortal here, serves most of all to 
give the Christian heart a livelier earnest of the immortal there. 

While, therefore, it is a mournful truth, that we all do fade as a 
leaf, there is still another Scripture, that may change all this 
mourning into joy; “so when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 1s swal- 
lowed up in victory. O death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ' 

Siahiee: amid all of life’s fading and dying, ye need not faint. 
Nay, though your own “ outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day.” Your light afflictions do work out a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. And when the 
earthly house of this mortal tabernacle is dissolved, for you there 
is still “a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Who would not be willing thus to change, and fade, and die, 
with such a promise of that immortal beauty that blooms in 
heaven, of that tireless activity with which the redeemed, day and 
night, serve their Lord—of that unfailing strength that nerves the 
vigor of immortal powers—of that quickened intellect and that 
purified heart, whose faculties and whose affections grow and re- 
joice more and more, amid the highest services and sweetest 
praises of the heavenly world? 

Let our theme, then, while it moderates and sobers down all 
your hopes of earthly good, inspire you with a livelier expectation 
atid a more satisfying earnest of the future and eternal good in 
heaven. ° 


THe NATIONAL PREACHER. 
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1500 -PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Webster's Pnabritged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED a new edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
containing 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 


9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH, 
in which MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND WORDS are carefully discriminated, forming a fuller 
work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any other issued, beside Crabb, and believed 
in advance of that. 
Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished 
Persons of Modern Times. 
Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 
With other new features, together with ALL THE MATTER 
OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 
Comprised in a Volume of 1750 pages. 


WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY IN BOSTON. 


“So exhaustive and satisfactory we have uniformly found it to be, that enlargement and improvement 
seemed hardly desirable.”—[Boston Journal. 

“ As a whole, the work has no parallel, nor is it at all probable that it will soon have one." —{Traveller. 

“ Leaves so little, either for the strict scholar, the man of general culture, or the limited employer of 
common words, to desire, that it may with truth be said, that nothing in the lexicographical line is left 
to be desired. The critics of Webster are, as a general thing, mousers,and mole hunters.”— 

“Some of the foremost scholars of the age. both in Europe and this country, have been occupied for 
years in the task of revision and addition.”—(Boston Transcript. 

“ Tt is a fived fact, a living entity, and will maintain its place as the most complete and accurate 
Dictionary of the language extant."—{Bos. on Atlas and Bee. 

“A monument of learning in this single line of literary effort, such as no previous age has seen.”"— 
(Boston Recorder. ° 

“Making the entire work ono which can not be surpassed, and which, in our estimation will remain 
unequaled.”(N. E. Farmer. a 

“These important improvements must make this far in advance of any competitor in the field.”"— 
(Boston Congregationalist. . r 

“To every writer and speaker of English it is indispensable.”—[Ballou’s Pictorial. 7 

“This new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a most complete book of reference.”—[Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

“ Appears to be as complete as it is possible to be made.”—[{ Boston Post. 


{G§™ Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on application. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“GET THE BEST.”---GET WEBSTER. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS have been awarded $8 ; 
Medals, for the superiority of their manufacture, exhibited by — 
them at the different Fairs in this country and in Europe, during — 
the past 35 years. 
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C2) CHICKERING & SONS, 
tes 


MANUPACTURERS 


Grand, Square and WAprigh 
PLANO-LOR EES. 


Warerooms, No. 694 Broadway, New York, 





ALSO FOR SALE, AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
MASON & RAMLIN’S 
MELODEONS, HARMONZUMS 


Organ Melodeons and Organ Harmoniums, } 
For Parlors, Churches, Vestries and Lodges. = 





The Following Testimonials to the merits of the Piano-Fortes of Cuicxenne & 
Sons have been unhesitatingly given by M. THatBere. 


Mts Hovsk, Charleston, 8. C., PrrspurcH, March 25th, 1858. 
February 2d, 1868. = Mr. Mellor,—Dear Sir: Since 
Messrs. J. Siegling & Son : my arrival in America I have con- 
Gentlemen ,—I can only repeat stantly used the Pianos of Messrs. 
that which has been said so often on : Chickering & Sons, and I can only 
by others, (as well as fe ; Sia ee repeat to you (while thanking you 
that I ider the Chickering a! tes ee 7 
Sons Pianos far beyond compari- — , t HM * furnished for my concerts here. 
son, the nest I have ever seen in ; z a = 
America ; and I amalso happy to ‘ S eas = fore—the instruments are the 
add, that they are quite fortunate d = == == best I have seen in the United 
in being so ably represented in 2 = = States, and will compare favora- 
the South, by so respectable a 4 bly with any I have ever known. — 
house as that of J. Siegling & Son. 4 


Yours, Very Truly 
Yours Respectfully ’ Ss. THALB 
8. 


THALBERG. 





RicamonD, Va., January 14, 1858. : 
My Dear Sir,—I have tried Messrs, Cmcxeriva & Sons’ Square Piano-Fortes, and I have much pleasure ia ~ 
certifying that there are no superior instruments in this country or in Europe. 
Yours, Very Truly, 
To Mr. N. Carust. 8. THALBERG, Exchange Hotel. 





Ware Rooms in Boston, - - Tremont Street, } 
Ware Rooms in Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut Street, 





= that which I have so often said be- 


